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The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personne! and industrial relations executives to become 
members of the 1954 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. 
These Panel members ore top personnel officials in all types of com- 
panies, large and small, in all branches of industry and all sections 
of the country. 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on some 
important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel 
problems. From these replies, the editors complete a survey report on 


i——-Labor Relations Reporter 








WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL. POLICIES FORUM?. 


Labor Policy and Practice—— Daily Labor Report 





the problem, showing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and 
cross-section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are 
reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. In effect, 
survey users are sitting around a table with these executives and getting 
their advice and experience on the major problems in this field facing 
all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made 
during 1954 are printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part 
of the service, to users of these BNA labor reports: 
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The 1954 Panel 


ALABAMA ~— Arthur E. Jakeman, Courtaulds MICHIGAN —Continued OHIO —Continued 
(Alabama) Inc. Baldwin Rubber Co.; Charles A. DeMonge, Co.; William C. oe Cleveland Coca- 
; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; J. Fleming, Cola Bottling Co.; W.P. Dudley, The Ohio 
ARIZONA — Jack Grady, Fisher Contracting Vickers, Inc.; George FE. Gullen, Jr. Steel Foundry os G F. Herbold, Jack & 
Company. Detroit Controls Corp.; “re 9 Matthews, Heintz, Inc.; hrey, Porcelain 
Union Steel Products Co.; P. D. Moore. Products, Inc.; = 5. — The Dayton 


ARKANSAS —- F. A. Choquette, Redmond 
Company, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA — W. W. Allen, General Metals 
Corp.; W.P. Bell, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Compe J.W. Bunnell, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co.; 3. 
mond Match Co.; J.K.Dunbar, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Paul G. Kaponya, 
Cannon Electric Co.; S. Langsdorf, 
Bank of America; R. MacMichael, 


General Electric Co.; 
Dow Chemical Co.; M.A. Welsh, James Ver- 
nor Co.: J.C. Young, Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Robert N. Benham, Red Owl 


Stores, Inc.; Paul L. Gnam, Gamble-Skogmo, 
Creager, The Dia- Inc.; PLL. Schuler, 


Co.; Peter E. Sloane, The Cornelius Co. 


MISSISSIPPI — J. 
Shipbuilding Corp.; D.A. Shields, Superior 


C. E, Price, The Power & Light Co.; Theodore C. Kaplysh, 
The Grabler Manufacturing Co.; Joseph W. 
Kennedy, Jr., Copperweld Steel Co.; Ford 
R. Larrabee, Cincinnati Industries, Inc.; 
N. R. Miller. The Dayton Rubber Co.; 

Maurice E. Nichols, General Dry Batteries, 
Inc.; D. A. O’Neili, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp.; Dean Phillips, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc.; A.O. Preyer, Jr., Barnes 
Manufacturing Co.; L. E. Spooner, The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; V. F. Tewell, The 


Theo. Hamm Brewing 


Marshall Dickins, Ingalls 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Walter Coach Corp. Lockwood Manufacturing Co.; Harold C. 

Miller, Jr., Kwikset Locks, Inc.; rip ing, Avco Manufacturing Corp.; R. F. 
A. W. Reid, Golden State Co., Ltd.; Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.; 
K. R. Shields, Filice & Perrelli Canning MISSOURI — H.B. ys The Empire Dis- C. A. Voris, Albers Super Markets, Inc.; 


Company, Inc.; D. A. Strauss, Beckman 
Instruments, Inc. 


COLORADO ~ Frank N. Price, Ideal Cement 
Co. 


trict Electric Co.; Gilbert F. Craig, Emer- 

son Electric Manufacturing Co.; J 72. 

king Butler Manufacturing Co.; William L. 
unker, Jr., Gaylord 0 

Richard E. Kahdeman, Robertshaw-Fulton 


Kenneth G. Widlitz, 


e Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co. 


Frer- 


Corp. ; 
ntainer cP OKLAHOMA -— L.C. Newton, Skelly Oil Co. 


Controls Co.; Norman . Knowlton, Mal- _ 
~ h linckrodt Chemical Works; C.W. Loomis, OREGON - C.Herald Campbell, Pacific 
yg RE meg ‘ bg Ray Bemis Brothers Bag Co. Power & Light Co.; James W. Farmer, 


The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co.; 
Alfred P. Koch, The Miller Co.; George H. 
Reama, American Screw Co.; Rufus C. Gas Co. 
Stillman, The Torrington Manufacturing 


Co. NEW HAMPSHIRE — 


NEBRASKA — P.A. Gass, Norhern Natural 


M & M Woodworking Co.; Balfour Gibson, 
Fred Meyer, Inc.; VE. Gordon, Portland 
General Electric Co.; Carl E. Miller, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Richard T. Walker, tron 


H.E. Kimball, The Rum- Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


ford Press; J. Robert Malone, Northeastern 


DELAWARE - H. L. Funk, Jr., E. 1. duPont Engineering Inc. 


deNemours and Company, Inc. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA —- James E. 
Dunnington, American Automobile Assn.; 
J. Ridge Hicks, Hot Shoppes, Inc. 


FLORIDA — Ned S. Porter, St. Joe Paper 


NEW JERSEY — Thomas G. Downing, Rock- 
well Spring & Axle Co.; Stanley G. Freck, 
Walter Kidde & Co., Ine. o. Larchar, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; H. 
White Laboratories, Inc.; petics M,. Mitchell, 

= — ay W. | Reard harl 
‘ Nairn, Inc.; John W. Reardon, Charles 
— B. Shewbridge, Davison Chemical Brening Co.» tnc.; Atward 
Botany Mills, Inc.; R.W. Shoup, Auto aphic 

Business Forms, Inc.; Edmund J. Thi 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; John W. 

Trauernicht, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 

Vozella, Presto Lock Co.; 


GEORGIA -— E. G. Mattison, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; A. Dewey Williams, Savannah 
Machine & Foundry Caz doka & 

ILLINOIS ~ J. P. Amodeo, Eicor, Inc.; G. G. 


PENNSYLVANIA — C. E. Brown, fa» ulgus 
Minerals and Chemicals Corp.; L Piao. 
National Electric Products oe David 
wn Karl Lieberknecht, Inc.; Steven CG. 

Graber Caterpillar Tractor Co.; ay i 
¢ a Rigg Ban nee gh Co., Inc.; 
K. Gumbert, Pittsbur, orgings Co.; 

Park, Congoleum- Claire L. Lyon, Scott Paper - L.B. 

leanor, Steel City Electric eo .L. Mury, 

D. Rohrbach, Reading Tube Corp.; F.S. Nicholas, lames 

Lees & Sons Co.; John M. Orr, Duquesne 

Light Co.; V.T. Petterson, Joy Manufac- 

turing Co.; Calvin C. Purnell, Warner Co.; 

B.C. Sanders, Proctor Electric Co.; W.A.J. 

Shaner, Hammermill Paper Co.; A.C. Smith, 


Lundq ist 


himme, 


The Flintkote Co. 
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Bierwirth, Borg-Warner Corp.; Donald D. 
Campbell, Standard Coil oducts Co., 
Inc.; Donald J. Campbell, Armour & Co.; 
Frank H. Cassell, Teland ‘Steel Ca.; R. J. 
Ghanpelow, Western Felt Works; R. D. 
Sinclair Refining Co.; A. W. Conn, 
United States Rubber Co.; Anita Dunne, 
Chicago Cardboard Co.; John H. Freeman, 
Benefit Association of “Railway Employees; 
D. F. Ghent, Flexonics Corp.; Arthur EF. 
Giertsen, Olin Industries, Inc.; 7. C. 
Heagstedt, Van Cleef Brothers, Inc.; NW. 
Heuel, Joanna Western Mills Co.; R. T. 
Johnson Danly Machine Specialties, Inc.; 
Kelle » Wyman-Gordon Co.; G. 
BR, Electric Energy, Inc.; B. W. 
Lawrenz, Victor Adding Machine Co.; 
Ww. A, Lovell, Chicago Rawhide Manufac- 
turing Co.; Frank Nelson, Clearing Ma- 
chine Corp.; O. C. Nichols, Simpson Elec- 
tric Co.; Z C. Thornton, International 
Minerals & Chemical Com.; Harry F. 
Wemple, Elco Tool & Screw Corp. 


INDIANA — M. K. Johnson, Arvin Industries, 
Inc.; W. L. Ketner, The Visking Corp.; 
G.E. Mellgard, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
John Radigan, P.R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Norman D, Everson, Bernheim 
Distilling Co. 


LOUISIANA — Elmer F. Bell, Kaiser Alumi-~ 
num & Chemical Corp.; F. ‘4. Werner, Gulf 
States Utilities Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS - H. F. Battles, A.C. 
Lawrence Leather Co.; D./. Harrison, Tite- 
flex, Inc.; Theodora M. Jay, Tracerlab, Inc.; 
James R. Keough, Fenwal, Inc.; George 
Munroe, The Chapman Valve Manufacturing 
Co.; Eugene T. Reynolds, Wamsutta Mills. 


MICHIGAN — C.R. Anderson, Rinshed-Mason 
Co.; D.V. Brondyke, lronrite, Inc.; C.Wayne 
Brownell, Packard Motor Car Co.; John S. 
Bugas, Ford Motor Co.; C.C. Burkholder, 
Hastin Mfg. Co.; Walter L. Christon, 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp.; Alex Clark, 


E.J. Weber, Jr., 


NEW YORK — G.V. Anderson, Mergenthaler 


Linotype Co.; Thomas A. Boyan, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc.; Wm. H. Buch, Daystrom, 
Inc.; Eileen Campion, Syska & Hennessy, 
Inc.; Fred A. Christ, Brunner Manufactur 
ing Co.; J.J. Chris to; hel, Sonotone Corp.; 
Harold L. Colvin, The Nestle Cas: 8.7.5. 
Ellison, Jr., The Norwich Pharmacal Co.; 
mR. Pe Fisher, American Grecnia Co.; 
Henry Golightly, McKinsey & Co.; William 
L. rex. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.; A.J. 
Hall, Burnham Corp.; E. Kenneth Harter, 
Garlock Packing Co.; F.E. Kirst, Oran 
burg Manufacturing Co., Inc.; W.H. MacKay, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp.; C.H. Mattern, 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc.; le 
McFeely, Riegel Textile Corp.; Wilson 
McMakin, American Cable & Radio Corp.; 
John P. Morrissey, Peck and Peck; A.S. 
Payne, Air Reduction Co.; W.W. Pear, 
Lever Bros. Co.; George H. Phill 
North American Philips Co., Inc.; David &. 
Raub, The Haloid Co.; William A. os 10 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; J.B. Shanley, 
Norton Laboratories, Inc.; obert é 
Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; Louis 
Smith, Orange & Rockland Electric Co.; 
Robert T. Snowdon, Bendix Aviation Corp.; 
L.R. Strole, National Lead Co.; J. William 
Stuart, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; C. A. 
Swanson, Arnold Bakers, Inc.; F. D. 
Sweeten, Chase Bag Co.; Thomas Waaland, 
Corning Glass Works; Lynn G. Walck, 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.; H.W. 
Wedaa, American Sugar & Refining Co.; 
James S. Wolf, Jr., Times Facsimile Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Chester W. Arnold, 


Cone Mills Corp.; Joe Golden, Shuford 
Mills, E.R. Hinton, Celanese Corporation 
of America; Macon P. Miller, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Inc. 


OHIO — Paul W. Best, The National Screw & 


Manufacturing Co.; Don Brattain, Farrell- 
Cheek Steel Co.; C.L. Bryan, The White 
Motor Co.; Dana N. Burdette, Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co.; R.K. Compton, E.W. Bliss 


Aluminum Company of America; Walter H. 
Smith, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; T.P. 
Stanton, Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp.; Bert 
L. Steele, General Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; Van H. Viot, Koppers Co., 

Inc.; Robert J. Wagner, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co. 


RHODE ISLAND -G. M. Coxe, Universal 
Winding Co, 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Connor E. Stewart, 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


TENNESSEE — C.S. Hastings, Aladdin In- 
dustries, Inc.; Byron D. Sites, Magnavox 
Company of Tennessee. 


TEXAS — E.T. Ballard, Dresser Equipment 
Co.; lone Clark, Converted Rice, Inc.; 
L.D. Collins, Central Power & Light Co.; 

W.P. cflarrington, Columbia-Southern Chemi- 

cal Cor lalcolm Harrison, Braniff Inter- 

national Airways; J.D. Hensley, Magnolia 

Petroleum Co.; George O. elch, Gulf 

Brewing Co. 


UTAH — M.A. Kuryla, U.S. Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Co. 


VIRGINIA — R.B. Allport, Jr., Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; Sam Kirby, Marion 
Manufacturing Corp.; Thomas M. McCrary, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


WASHINGTON — J.D. Mullin, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; L.O. Reisinger, 
St.Regis Paper _ Boyd K. Wickwire, 
Longview Fibee Co 


WISCONSIN — Wilbw Berard, Koehring Co.; 
R.O. Brown, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
W.F. Cook, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; J.C. 
Easland, The Trane Co.; O.L. Falk, 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co.; C.P. McBride, 
Pabst Brewing Co.; E.J. Moen, Wisconsin 
Telephone Co, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The current union drive for a guaranteed annual wage (GAW) has thrown the whole 
problem of employment stabilization into high relief. In the present study, 158 members of 
the Personnel Policies Forum describe the extent of employment fluctuation within their own 
companies; fully one-third of larger companies and two-fifths of smaller firms, they report, 
are subject to considerable annual fluctuation in employment. (Annual fluctuation as discussed 
in this survey is distinguished from and does not encompass the problem of cyclical fluctuation). 





What steps do companies take in an effort to regularize employment? Panel members 
cite a variety of measures encompassing all phases of the enterprise -- product improvement 
and diversification, production scheduling, inventory, sales, and personnel practices. Their 
specific remedies are detailed in this survey. 


Just how seriously do personnel-industrial relations executives take the union drive for 
GAW? Panel members in only about one-third of larger companies and one-fourth of smaller 
ones predict that the drive will make considerable progress during the next two years. Toa 
large extent, those executives who expect to be confronted by demands for GAW in their own 
companies are the same ones who believe that the drive will make headway. The large majority 
of all executives, meanwhile, do not envisage much headway by unions in their demands for 
GAW. Nevertheless, many Panel members point out that the prospect of a guaranteed annual 
wage demand has led management generally to take a ‘‘new look’’ at employment stabilization. 


How do personnel executives feel about joint union-management studies on the feasibility. 
of GAW? Interestingly enough,’ while the majority of executives in larger companies are 
opposed to such studies, executives in smaller firms are about evenly divided between those 
who favor and those who oppose joint studies. 


What can personnel-industrial relations executives do by way of preparing to meet the 
union drive? Panel members suggest a number of preliminary steps, along the lines of com- 
munications to employees, education of top and middle management, and public relations. 
Beyond this, they recommend data that might be helpful in negotiations. Finally, they offer a 
number of distinct counterproposals that management can make. 


In a final evaluation, members of the Personnel Policies Forum cite a host of problems 
which they believe would result from the introduction of a guaranteed annual wage in their own 
companies -- problems which lead them to the general conclusion that the guaranteed annual 
wage is not a practical solution to the question of employment stabilization. 
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(In the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 
1,000 or less employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with over 1,000 employees). 


EMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATION IN INDUSTRY 


Members of the Personnel Policies Forum were asked this question: ‘‘Is your company 
subject to considerable annual fluctuation in employment?’’ The replies indicate that such 
fluctuation occurs in one-third of larger companies and two-fifths of smaller firms. 








The actual breakdown of responses to the above query is as follows: 





LARGER COMPANIES SMALLER COMPANIES 
Yes No Yes No No Opinion 
34 pct. 66 pct. 39 pct. 58 pct. 3 pet. 





A breakdown of these replies on an industry basis shows that certain industries are 
subject to much greater fluctuation in employment than others. Thus, considerable annual 
employment variation is reported by a high proportion of companies producing steel forgings 
and castings, aircraft, heating and air conditioning equipment, chemicals, and food products. 
At the other extreme, practically all companies in the utilities field (electricity, gas, or tele- 
phone) report a minimum of employment fluctuation. 


The extent to which a company can stabilize its employment depends largely upon market 
conditions within that particular industry, Panel members report. Where demand for a product 
is seasonal -- chemical fertilizers, for instance -- stabilized production is possible only to the 
extent that storage is feasible. The perishable nature of such products as beer, which under- 
goes a seasonal demand, highlights the difficulty of regularizing employment in food processing 
industries. 


Companies which are engaged in work for the government -- in the aircraft industry, 
for example -- are hampered in their efforts to stabilize employment by sudden changes in 
government specifications and requirements. Other industries like textiles are affected by 
fashion changes. 


The following comments by Panel members illustrate the reasons for employment 
fluctuations in a number of different industries: 


Steel Forgings and Castings 





This company produces steel and alloy steel components for industrial 
equipment and uses: As we make no items of general use to the consuming 
public, we are completely at the mercy of our customers and cannot produce 
anything for stock or warehouse purposes.--W. P. Dudley, Vice President, 
The Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio. 


Aircraft 


Our primary customer currently is the government. Accordingly, our 
production schedules are largely keyed to the requirements of the government. 
Airforce procurement is subject to change because of many conditions: the 
international situation, political considerations, budget requirements, and so 
forth. Our production schedules and manpower requirements vary largely with 
changes in the government’s procurement program.-~Labor Relations Manager, 
larger company. 
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Air Conditioning 





The principal cause of our employment fluctuations is market conditions. Our 
slack season repeatedly is December- March -- depending largely on weather 
conditions -- since our principal products are refrigeration, air compression and 
air conditioning units.--Fred A. Christ, Personnel Manager, Brunner Manufacturing 
Company, Utica, New York. 


Chemicals 


In certain divisions of this company an annual employment fluctuation occurs. 
The fluctuation is due to the purchase of fertilizer by farming areas during certain 
seasons of the year. During the spring and fall seasons, it is characteristic of this 
phase of the industry to have high employment peaks which drop off during the 
summer and winter periods. It is practically impossible to stretch the manufactur- 
ing cycle to cover the entire year-round period, inasmuch as inventory maximums 
are reached and little can be done to exceed them.--B. B. Shewbridge, Director of 


Industrial Relations, Florida Phosphate Division, The Davison Chemical Corporation, 
Bartow, Florida. 


Food Products 





Our fluctuation in employment is caused by market conditions. Consumers do 
not have as much impulse to use our product in winter as they doin summer. The 
seasonal fluctuation in demand is a problem because of the perishability of the flavor 
of our product. Our production must keep pace with the peaks and valleys of the 
demand curve.-- William C. Dahn, Personnel Director, The Cleveland Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


While the industries cited above are particularly vulnerable to employment fluctuation, 
companies in other fields also are subject to such fluctuation, Panel members indicate. The 
reasons for this fluctuation are in many cases the same as those cited earlier -- seasonal 
factors, government procurement, and producing exclusively for order. In addition, such fac- 
tors as fashion trends and limited production facilities also play a role in making employment 
stabilization unattainable. The following remarks by Panel members are illustrative: 


Textiles 


We have two distinct seasons, resulting in two peak periods each year and two 
following low-production periods before orders for the next season start coming in. 
Moreover, in an industry affected by fashions, production may go up very high or be 
sub-normal, depending upon how your products fit into the current fashion trend.-- 


Edward D. Rohrbach, Director of Industrial Relations, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


Wood Products 





Our winter layoffs are caused by a shortage of dry rough lumber, which of course 
is in turn caused by inability to log during the winter and poor drying weather. This 
is coupled with the fact that we do not have enough dry kilns to maintain an adequate 
supply of dry lumber during the winter months.-- Phil Creager, Personnel Manager, 
The Diamond Match Company, Chico, California. 


Electrical Products 





Fluctuation is caused by changes in, and cancellations of government contracts. 
This we cannot control.--J. P. Amodeo, Personnel Manager, Eicor, Inc., Oglesby, 
Illinois. 
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Soap 


Inventories high enough for protection against fluctuations in employment cannot 
be maintained because of constantly changing packaging requirements.-- William 
Wesley Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, Lever Brothers Company, New York, 

New York. 


Brass Products 





We are principally a job shop, so our production schedules and therefore our 
employment are dependent upon our customers. There is very little we can do to 
level the valleys and peaks out through inventory controls.--R. H. Keane, Personnel 
Director, The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE EMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATION 


Almost all companies which find themselves subject to a considerable amount of 
employment fluctuation make some attempt to eliminate such fluctuation. Panel members 
report a wide variety of measures designed for this end; these are summarized in the follow- 
ing check-list: 





CHECKLIST - WAYS TO ELIMINATE EMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATION 


Product Improvement and Diversification 





Market research 

Developing new uses for product (new markets) 
Introducing new products 

Standardizing product 


Production Scheduling (Leveling production throughout year) 





Increasing stock of raw materials on hand 
Renting facilities for storage of raw materials 
Modernizing plant and equipment 
Maintaining backlog of work 
‘*Stretching-out’’ available work 
Seeking sub-contracting work 
Contracting out excess work 
Seeking long-term contracts 
Scheduling maintenance work during slow periods 


Inventory Practices 





Building up inventory of finished goods during slow periods 
Constructing warehouse to allow production for inventory 


Sales Practices 





Sales forecasting 

Closer coordination between sales and production departments 
Sales promotion 

Offering incentives to salesmen for sales in off-season 

Seeking business for future delivery 

Offering discounts for purchases ahead of season 
‘*Spring-dating’’ policy 

Selling finished products directly to retailers via own salesmen 
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Personnel Practices 





Transfering employees from plant to plant (company-wide seniority) 

Transfering employees among departments (plant-wide seniority) 

Retraining to absorb rather than lay off (changing employee classifications) 

Varying number of hours worked per week 

Hiring temporary workers 

Urging taking of vacations and voluntary leaves of absence during slow periods 

Reducing turnover 
Better selection and training programs, accident-prevention programs, improved 
working conditions, shorter hours, higher wages, improved supervisor-employee 
relations. 





Two measures to regularize employment are mentioned by Panel members with greater 
frequency than the other steps listed above. These are: 1) introducing new products; and 
2) building up product inventories during slow periods. 


Here are some comments by personnel executives describing practices which their 
companies follow in attempting to reduce employment variation: 


Product Improvement and Diversification 





The Company has long been engaged in research and development of new products 
that would be of a staple nature to fill in the slow periods during the year. Other 
steady-run products have been sought and obtained, such as government orders, car 
radio tuners, and civilian defense items.--Donald D. Campbell, Personnel Director, 
Standard Coil Products Company, Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois. 

* * * 

Owing to the fact that we are so closely tied to the ups and downs of the textile 
industry, there is nothing we can do to eliminate the resultant fluctuation in our own 
employment. We have sought and are continuing to seek other business or a different 
product which can be made with our facilities, to offset the periods of most violent 
decline.--Gerald M. Coxe, Personnel Director, Universal Winding Company, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 

* x * 

We are engaged in a continued search for other products in the fruit and vegetable 
line that can be operated profitably without new equipment, or that can be operated at 
a ‘‘break-even’’ point.-~-Kenneth R. Shields, Personnel Manager, Filice & Perrelli 
Canning Company, Inc., Richmond, California. 

5 * * * 

We are going into commercial as opposed to government items and are developing 
new products and adapting old ones for civilian markets.--Industria] Relations 
Manager, smaller midwestern company. 

* * * 

This corporation is attempting to diversify its products so that the impact of 
fluctuations in the automobile industry will not be so severe.--Walter L. Christon, 
Industrial Relations Director, Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


Production Scheduling 





Since 1931 our operations have been planned to provide continuous year-‘round 
employment. To accomplish this in a traditionally seasonal industry, the planting 
and harvesting of sugar cane in the Hawaiian Islands are carried on almost contin- 
uously throughout the year. As additional insurance against irregularities of 
operation, reserve stocks of raw sugar are kept in storage in our warehouses and 
drawn on for refining when there are lapses in raw sugar shipments. Our storage 
facilities at the refinery have a capacity of more than one hundred thousand tons of 
raw sugar.--W. P. Bell, Personnel Manager, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Crockett, California. 

~ a 
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Our efforts to eliminate employment fluctuation include the increased ‘‘decking’’ 
of logs at the sawmill, renting of dry kiln facilities of other local concerns, and plans 
to construct additional dry kilns of our own.-- Phil Creager, Personnel Manager, The 
Diamond Match Company, Chico, California. 

X* * * 

Better automation and mechanization permit greater capacity without direct 
relation to number of employees; that is, through automation a work force can handle 
either a great or a small volume of production. Essentially what we strive for is 
great flexibility in capacity based on equipment and mechanization, with a constant 
work force.--P. D. Moore, Manager, Employee & Plant Community Relations, 
Carboloy Department of General Electric Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * * 


We never hire temporary workers; our operating force need is fixed even though 
production varies. Maintenance crews are maintained at a level so that we can take 
care of emergency repairs but have a backlog of general work. Work is contracted 


out when excessive amounts occur.--Director of Industrial Relations, smaller south- 
western company. 


* x * 


Little control of employment fluctuation can be exercised by the Company. How- 
ever, a ‘‘stretch-out’’ of some programs has helped.--J. W. Bunnell, Personnel 
Relations Manager, Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, California. 

* * * 

In our commercial operations we attempt to secure outside subcontract work in 
order to keep our work level more or less continuous. The completion of one defense 
contract is dove-tailed into the start of another whenever possible for optimum utili- 
zation of personnel.--J. K. Dunbar, Industrial Relations Manager, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, Riverside, California. 

* * x 

Continuing efforts are made by the Company to obtain long-term contracts which 
permit stability of employment. Production is so scheduled as to minimize disruptive 
effects of model changes. In negotiating contracts with government procurement 
agencies, emphasis is placed on the importance of avoiding costly fluctuations in 
employment.--Labor Relations Manager, larger company. 

* x x 

We schedule major maintenance and repair projects to coincide with periods of 
business inactivity.--A. Dewey Williams, Personnel Director, Savannah Machine & 
Foundry Company, Savannah, Georgia. 

* * * 

By far the vast majority of our products are manufactured to customers’ specifica- 
tions. Accordingly, we have attempted to stabilize employment by scheduling our 
standard lines during off season periods.--E. T. Ballard, Personnel Director, IDECO 
Division, Dresser Equipment Company, Beaumont, Texas. 

* * * 

Our Company has solicited ‘‘spot orders’’ which require no production deadlines 
and scheduled them in low production months; considerable improvement in leveling 
the production work load has resulted.--H. E. Kimball, Treasurer, The Rumford 
Press, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Inventory Practices 





In some cases we have produced for inventory in anticipation of business following 
a slack period. However, the problem of frequent style changes limits the extent to 
which this can be carried out.--Industrial Relations Department, larger eastern 
company. 
* * * 


Inventories have been increased at slow periods to an absolute maximum, in an 
effort to spread the production load; this has helped somewhat. However, our storage . 
and hauling costs have risen tremendously because of this practice.--A. J. Hall, 
Assistant Vice President, Burnham Corporation, Irvington, New York. 

* * * 
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We have constructed a large warehouse, thus allowing us to manufacture for 
inventory certain products which do not change. Other products which change accord- 
ing to customer specifications still remain a problem.--G. G. Bierwirth, Employee 


Relations Director, Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Sales Practices 





We have attempted a more critical analysis of short-range and long-range 
customer requirements so as to provide a more exacting basis for coordinating 
sales, inventory, production planning and manpower practices.--Walter M. Mitchell, 
Personnel Director, Mundet Cork Corporation, North Bergen, New Jersey. 

* * * 

We have effected a substantial reduction in turnover during the past ten years 

through closer coordination between Sales and Production management.-- William 


Wesley Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, Lever Brothers Company, New York, New 
York. 


x x * 


We explore, get acquainted with, and explain our capabilities to potential users of 
our products.--R. H. MacMichael, Personnel Manager, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Mountain View, California. 

x * - 

Salesman in our Plant Food Division particularly have been given incentive plans 
to move tonnages in off seasons.--A. C. Thornton, Industrial Relations Manager, 
> International Minerals & Chemicals Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 

We attempt to convince our customers that it is in their interest to anticipate their 
requirements, as far as they can. Obviously we can serve them better if they will 
help us iron out the hills and valleys.--C. W. Loomis, Vice President, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

* x * 
We offer incentives for distributors to buy in advance of the selling season.-- 


Merrill K. Johnson, Labor Relations Director, Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, 
Indiana. 


* * * 


A ‘‘spring-dating’’ policy is usually followed to maintain production during the 
winter months. Special sales drives are also put on for some products.--Industrial 
Relations Director, larger midwestern company. 

* x * 

Our Company has developed a line of finished products sold directly to retail 
stores through our own sales force. We can manufacture evenly over the year and 
O do not have to await customers’ orders. We also sell all our men’s wear fabrics to 
one manufacturer who resells the finished products under our brand name. Here 
too we can start manufacture without waiting for orders.--Edward D. Rohrbach, 
Industrial Relations Director, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


Personnel Practices 





We operate nine mills producing different textile products. We have had an 
employment stabilization policy since 1947 with the view of reducing unemployment 
by transfer of employees from mill to mill.--Macon P. Miller, Director of 
‘~ Industrial and Public Relations, Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray, North Carolina. 

* * * 

In the past when layoff of a few men from one department has been necessary 
because of a curtailment of work in that department, we have assigned these men 
to other departments in the plant until work in their own department picked up.-- 


James S. Wolf, Jr., Personnel Director, Times Facsimile Corporation, New York, 
age New York. 


* * * 
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Departmental seniority was modified by a transfer provision that permits 
assembly employees when laid off to work in machine departments where extra help 
is needed, when employees with machine seniority are working.~-George E. Gullen, Jr., 
Industrial Relations Manager, Detroit Controls Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * * 

We minimize fluctuation of employment among key personnel by holding them for 
yard employment for brief periods, by working them into other crews at the comple- 
tion of their own jobs, or by changing their classifications.--Jack Grady, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Fisher Contracting Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 

x * * 

Rather than lay off employees, we absorb personnel where at all possible even if 
re-training is necessary.--Connor E. Stewart, Public Relations & Personnel Director, 
Fabric Production Division, United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., Greeneville, 
South Carolina. 

* * * 

We take care of varying man-hour needs by working our folks anywhere from 40 
to 48 hours per week. We try to maintain a work force that will average 42 or 44 
hours per week. This gives us flexibility in production.--Vice President, larger mid- 
western company. 

oo * * 


Layoffs are reduced considerably by hiring college students during the summer 
and holiday periods,--M. A. Welsh, Director of Industrial & Labor Relations, James 
Vernor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * * 

A slight fluctuation in employment takes place during December and January of 
each year. We urge employees to take vacations and voluntary leaves of absence 
during this period.--Paul G. Kaponya, Industrial Relations Director, Cannon Electric 
Company, Los Angeles, California. 

* * * 

In attempting to eliminate employment fluctuations, we have taken such steps as 
shortening hours of work, pushing wages and benefits up to the market level, and 
conducting an intensified supervisor-employee relations program. Profit-sharing 
is our next big consideration.~- Personnel Director, larger southern company. 

* * * 

We have initiated better selection and training programs, accident prevention 
programs, improved working conditions, and conducted various labor relations 
programs to better enhance employer-employee relations.-- Robert Slauenwhite, 
Personnel Director, Art Steel Company, Inc., New York, New York. 


In attempting to eliminate or reduce fluctuations in employment, many companies follow 
not one but a number of the practices described above. An example of such a comprehensive 


program is given by the Coordinator of Industrial Relations in a larger southern company, 
who says: 


Stability of employment depends upon maintenance of our competitive position. 
To this end our efforts have included diversification and change of products to meet 
changing market and competitive requirements, extensive modernization of plant and 
equipment, maintenance of sound and sensible customer relations and pricing policies, 
and the carrying on of a continuing program of product development and research. 


THE UNION DRIVE FOR GAW (GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE) 


Personnel and industrial relations executives in over one-third of larger companies, but 
in less than one-fourth of smaller firms, expect the union drive for GAW (guaranteed annual 
wage) to make considerable headway in the next two years. In almost the same proportion, 


executives report that they expect to be confronted with the union drive for GAW in their own 
company. 
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THE UNION DRIVE FOR GAW 





Meanwhile, over 50 percent of those Panel members who predict considerable success 
for the union drive also expect to be confronted with demands for GAW in their own company; 
clearly the imminence of GAW demands in their own organizations has led many executives 
to the conclusion that the over-all union drive will meet with a large measure of success. At 


the same time, the great majority of Panel members who are not confronted by demands for 
GAW do not envisage much headway by this union drive. 


Expectations of Panel members on the subject of GAW are summarized as follows: 





LARGER COMPANIES SMALLER COMPANIES 
Question: Yes No 


In your opinion, will 

the union drive for 
guaranteed employ- 

ment or wages make much 
headway in the next two 


years ? 36 pet. 62 pct. 2 pet. 23 pet. 72 pet. 5 pct. 
Question: 


Do you expect to be 
confronted with this 


drive in your Company? 38 pct. 59 cos. 3 pet. 23 pet. 75 pct. 


No Opinion Yes No No Opinion 


2 pet. 





As the above figures suggest, most personnel executives do not forsee any great success 
by the GAW drive in the near future. Some of the reasoning behind their belief is evinced in 


the following statement by W. F. Cook, Industrial Relations Director, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin: 


It is my impression that at present the United Auto Workers (CIO) are the 
principal advocates of guaranteed employment. Despite the pronounced fluctuation 
in employment in the auto industry, even they are having some difficulty in persuad- 
ing their membership to forego present gains in wages and costly fringes for the 
longer-range benefits of those who may experience significant layoff. The Union 
realizes that employers can’t appropriate the necessary funds to accumulate neces- 


sary reserves to supplement unemployment insurance and also negotiate major 
concessions in current wages and fringes. 


Supplementing the viewpoint expressed above is a statement by Merrill K. Johnson, 
Labor Relations Director, Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana, who declares: 


As far as establishing GAW plans that are effective, the union drive will not make 
much headway. However, indirectly the weight of union pressure will be felt in such 
things as the efforts of employers to stabilize employment and the increased benefits 
in other fringes that will be agreed upon in lieu of GAW. 


Another personnel-industrial relations executive correlates the success of the union push 
for GAW with the economic climate, thus: 


My statement that the drive for GAW will lag is based upon the opinion that there 
will be no major depression during the next two years. If such should occur, how- 
ever, it is my belief that the union drive would be intensified.--Vice President in 
Charge of Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 
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Meanwhile a sizable group of Panel members, particularly in larger companies, do 
predict a certain amount of success for the GAW drive. For example, the Industrial Relations 
Director in a larger midwestern company says that the guaranteed annual wage will make con- 
siderable headway ‘‘in spotted companies and possibly within certain industries’’. This 
prospect induces another Panel member to adopt a strong hold-the-line attitude, thus: 


As unions push for this guaranteed wage we will probably see some breaks in the 
ranks. Once this happens, especially ina large industry, the pressure will increase. 
Some people may agree to it because their force is stable and they will not be hurt. 
This would be bad because it would encourage others. If a company has a stable 
force, I believe they should argue there is no need to contract for something that 
already exists. If companies will hold out in such cases it will reduce the size of 
the wave that could engulf us.--W. P. Harrington, Industrial Relations Director, 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


The Union Drive on an Industry Basis 





Many companies in manufacturing industries which have considerable fluctuation in 
employment -- for instance, air conditioning, chemicals, electrical products, metal furniture, 
and food processing -- are expecting to be confronted by GAW demands. Even companies in 
industries which for the most part are not prone to employment fluctuation -- for example, 
hardware, pipe, and plastics -- report that they expect to face demands for GAW. 


At the same time, companies in a number of industries with a great deal of employment 
fluctuation do not expect the guaranteed annual wage drive to hit them. Examples of such 
industries are textiles, heavy machinery and equipment, and steel forgings and castings. 


Here are comments by six executives -- the first three in industries with fairly stable 
employment, the remaining three in industries with considerable employment fluctuation -- 
on the subject of the expected union drive for GAW: 


Utilities 
We are an electric public utility company, in an industry that by nature provides 
greater stability of employment than usual. Hence we do not expect the drive for 
guaranteed employment or wages to be a serious matter in the near future.-- 
Personnel Director, larger eastern company. 


Paper Products 





If by drive you mean serious union pressure, the traditional employment conditions 
in the paper industry are very favorable by contrast and provide no special case for 
union leaders.--W. F. Cook, Industrial Relations Director, Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Merchandising 





Our experience with organized labor has shown that the unions are not as 
interested in the number of people you employ as in getting the highest pay for those 
who are employed. For this reason, plus the fact that our type of business is not 
severely influenced by cyclical fluctuations, we do not anticipate any concerted de- 
mands for a guaranteed annual wage.--Paul L. Gnam, Personnel Manager, Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Textiles 


Since our industry is in the poorest economic position it has been in during the 
past 15 years, we do not anticipate any demands from the union in the next two years 
for the guaranteed annual wage. Our union will bide its time and let the pioneer work 
on GAW be done by unions in more prosperous industries with steadier employment; 
the oil industry, for instance, is a natural.-- Edward D. Rohrbach, Industrial Relations 
Director, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Aircraft 


We do not anticipate any drive in this area of collective bargaining in the aircraft 
industry in the next two years. If such a movement does develop and aircraft manage- 
ments give it serious consideration, it will be on a modified basis.--J. W. Bunnell, 
Personnel Relations Manager, Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, California. 


Brass Products 





I think some variant of the GAW will be secured in the larger automotive and 
steel industries in the next two years. I think that unions will make token demands 
on smaller industries such as ours but will not press these demands.--R. H. Keane, 


Personnel Director, The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


THE ‘‘NEW LOOK’’ AT EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Members of the Personnel Policies Forum were asked whether, in their opinion, the 
prospect of the guaranteed annual wage has induced management to take a ‘‘new look’’ at employ- 
ment stabilization. Among executives who committed themselves on this question, those who 


feel that it is generally true outnumber those who consider it untrue by roughly a two-to- one 
margin. 


At the same time, a very sizable group (over one-third) of Panel members took no 
definite stand on this inquiry. The exact breakdown of replies follows: among larger com- 
panies -- true-40 percent--untrue- 23 percent--no opinion-37 percent; among smaller companies 
-- true-45 percent--untrue-18 percent--no opinion-37 percent. 


The viewpoints of executives who believe with more or less certainty that management is 
taking a ‘‘new look’’ at employment stabilization are typified in the following comment: 


There is no doubt that the guarantee has caused industry to evaluate their produc- 
tion program and to endeavor to eliminate layoffs.--M. A. Welsh, Director of 
Industrial & Labor Relations, James Vernor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Looking ahead from the mere prospect of a guaranteed annual wage to its actual adoption, 
a number of personnel executives are convinced that the cost of such a program would inevitably 


lead management to stabilize employment. Exemplifying this belief are statements from two 
Panel members, thus: 


There is no doubt that the guaranteed annual wage will cause management to take 
a look at their employment stabilization. They will be forced to devise means of 
stabilizing their production schedules or they will be forced to curtail production in 
items which they are not able to stabilize.--Gilbert F. Craig, Personnel Director, 
The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
* x * 


The cost of GAW could, and probably will be, a strong motivating factor in 
‘‘pushing’’ management toward stabilizing employment.--T. C. Heagsteadt, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Van Cleef Bros. Inc., Div. of Johns-Manville, Chicago, Illinois. 


Meanwhile, the prospect of GAW, according to several Panel members, has already made 
management take a second look at the entire matter of unemployment compensation, Such an 
approach is regarded with varying degrees of favor or disfavor, as these comments indicate: 





I have found that all this current discussion on GAW has caused many employers 
to do some very serious research on this whole question. In consequence, many are 
sympathetic to an upward adjustment in unemployment compensation benefits.-- 
Robert J. Wagner, Industrial Relations Manager, Harbison- Walker Refractories 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“ * oS 
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From what I have read I gather that some unions, and perhaps some employers 
too, are advocating additional benefits from governmental unemployment relief.-- 
Louis Smith, Employee Relations Manager, Orange & Rockland Electric Company, 
Monroe, New York. 

* * * 

I feel the real danger is in an attempt to focus attention on unemployment compen- 
sation liberalization rather than face the problem in individual negotiations.-- 
Calvin C. Purnell, Personnel Manager, Warner Company, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

This brings out a new ideology of individual businesses supplanting State and 
Federal agencies in the unemployment field.--Kenneth R. Shields, Personnel Manager, 
Filice & Perrelli Canning Company, Inc., Richmond, California. 


Among executives who agree that management is taking a ‘‘new look’’ at employment 
stabilization, the attitude prevails that this is more or less desirable. Representative of this 
feeling held by many Panel members are the following remarks: 


In many industries and individual companies, the prospect of a guaranteed annual 
wage certainly has been a stimulant to further investigation of employment experience, 
causes of fluctuation, and ways of stabilizing production and employment. To that 
extent, the proposals for GAW may very well benefit both companies and workers.-- 
Industrial Relations Department, larger eastern company. 

x x x 

The ‘‘new look’’ at employment stabilization is evident. It may be a very healthy 
thing for industry, employees, and the country.--Paul G. Kaponya, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, Cannon Electric Company, Los Angeles, California. 

* * * 


The threat of GAW should have a healthy effect on management, forcing it to 
recognize factors too long ignored. However, the actual imposition of such guarantees 
would have a retarding effect upon expansion, development, and pricing operations 
of business.--J. K. Dunbar, Industrial Relations Manager, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, Riverside, California. 


Several Panel members stress the fact that -- while management actions can improve 
employment stability -- other factors such as consumer demand play an all-important role in 
this area. Robert Slauenwhite, Personnel Director of Art Steel Company, Inc., New York, 
New York, phrases this relationship as follows: 


Management will be forced to further study the problem of employment stabilization, 
but I don’t think management can possibly eliminate the peaks and slack periods of 
production which are brought about by consumer demand. As long as these conditions 
exist there will always be a seasonal demand for more or fewer workers. 


Among Panel members who deny that management is busy taking a ‘‘second’’ look at 
employment stabilization, the general consensus, of course, is that alert management has never 
stopped looking at the problem. Adherents to this viewpoint state their arguments along these 
lines: 


I believe that most managements have already been exploring employment stabili- 
zation. It has always been more advantageous to run a plant steadily.--R. B. Allport, 
Jr., Personnel Manager, Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Virginia. 

* * * 

Sharp managements have been giving this their careful attention long before unions 
picked up the ball. Elimination of unnecessary fluctuations is one of the most lucra- 
tive and promising ways of reducing costs and increasing profit.--R. H. MacMichael, 
Personnel Manager, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Mountain View, California. 

* * * 

Can it be called a new look? Business managements to remain successful must 
analyze all new trends and take the necessary steps.--O. L. Falk, Industrial Relations 
Director, Sivyer Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Without venturing a guess as to whether or not management is taking a second look at 
employment stabilization, a group of personnel-industrial relations executives advance the 
thought that management should take such a second look. Two spokesmen for this school of 
thought are quoted as follows: 


All companies, I think, would find it to their own advantage, particularly from a 
cost standpoint, to stabilize employment. Moreover if work canbe provided the year 
around, a company is in a position to develop a more proficient work force.-- 

J. William Stuart, Industrial Relations Director, Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc., 
New York, New York. 
* * * 

To the extent possible, each management should work toward leveling off production 
so that everything possible is done to provide the closest thing to year-’round work.-- 
Fred E. Kirst, Personnel Manager, Orangeburg Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Orangeburg, New York. 


While not necessarily disagreeing with the advantages cited by proponents of greater 
stabilization, a number of Panel members add the sobering thought that no employment stabili- 
zation measure ~~ the guaranteed annual wage included -- is a panacea or cure-all. Various 
expressions of this sentiment include the following: 


Employment stabilization if it comes will of necessity be limited to a modest 

fraction of the work force.--Vice President, larger midwestern company. 
* * * 

The GAW plan will affect different firms and industries differently. Management 
should not be led into believing that such plans, even though already adopted by a few 
companies, could possibly be any panacea to stabilization. The guaranteed annual 
wage (whatever the form) will not stabilize either production or employment.--Bert 
L. Steele, Personnel Manager, General Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

me as * 

No doubt in some types of industries better planning can result in some improve- 
ments in employment stabilization, but it is my feeling that an overall program is 
practically an impossibility.--A. J. Hall, Assistant Vice President, Burnham 
Corporation, Irvington, New York. 


JOINT UNION-MANAGEMENT STUDIES OF GAW 


How do personnel executives feel about the suggestion that management bring the union 
into a joint study (partly as an educational device) on the feasibility of a wage or employment 
guarantee ? 


Replies to this query indicate that while executives in smaller companies are fairly 
evenly divided in their opinion on this matter, the great majority of executives in larger firms 
are opposed to such joint studies. The actual figures on the responses are these: in larger 
companies -- oppose-60 percent --favor-25 percent -- no opinion-15 percent; in smaller 
companies -- oppose-35 percent--favor-35 percent--no opinion-30 percent. 


While the above figures represent the over-all sentiment of Panel members, it should be 
stressed that the replies run a wide range in intensity. For instance, opponents of joint studies 
go all the way from those who condemn them in every instance, to those executives who feel 
such studies while generally undesirable might possibly be desirable in particular instances. 

At the same time, supporters of joint studies qualify their enthusiasm in many cases -- caution- 
ing, for example, against initiating such studies until after management has marshalled all the 
facts itself or until the union has pressed for the study. 


Opposing Joint Studies 





Opposition to the joint-study idea centers around two themes. First, a sizable group of 
Panel members claim that management agreement to a study would be heralded as company 
approval of GAW. This sentiment is voiced in the following terms: 
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This technique certainly would lead the men in the shop to feel that management is 
favorably considering some type of action toward an employment guarantee. We be- 
lieve a unilateral approach to educating employees is by far the best approach.-- 

J. P. Frerking, Personnel Manager, Butler Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
* * * 


A joint study should be undertaken only if absolutely necessary. Why create a 
problem if there is none? Joint studies more likely than not will lead to a reality 
or compel the employer to trade off the demand.--Walter M. Mitchell, Personnel 
Director, Mundet Cork Corporation, North Bergen, New Jersey. 

* x x 

If the joint study does not result in a guarantee, employees will be disappointed 
and might question the Company’s good faith. Outright refusal would not cause as 
much friction in union-Company relations as would failure of the joint study.-- 
John S. Vozella, Personnel Director, Presto Lock Company, Garfield, New Jersey. 


The second major objection of personnel executives to joint studies is that they represent 
an invasion of management functions. This is expressed by Panel members in the following way: 


It would appear desirable to effect complete understanding between union and 
management through the medium of exploratory and informatory discussion rather 
than a formalized joint study. The latter could well expand into joint participation 
in managerial functions and responsibilities.--W. P. Bell, Personnel Manager, 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Crockett, California. 

* * * 

When necessary for our Company to go into the matter of wage or employment 
guarantees, we strongly feel that we can run our own business and do not need the 
union’s help.--Personnel Director, larger southern company. 

x x x 

The problem is one for management and not for the union, which does not have to 
pay the bill.--Merrill K. Johnson, Labor Relations Director, Arvin Industries, Inc., 
Columbus, Indiana. 


Several respondents also point out that a joint study might involve the international union 


rather than the local. For example, Dana N. Burdette, Personnel Director of Eberhard Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio states: 


I question the value of the joint study on the feasibility of a wage or employment 
guarantee. If you are dealing with your local union or your own employees, perhaps 
it would have a bearing and might be used effectively as an educational device. In 
a majority of cases, you are not dealing with your local union or your own employees. 
They are being guided by your international unions. 


Other facets of a joint study are highlighted thus: 


This proposal does not seem to be too realistic for the small company dealing with 
the large union. It would mean that the company would have to rely upon the services 
of capable consultants:--David S. Raub, Ass’t. Vice President, Industrial Relations, 
The Haloid Company, Rochester, New York. 

* * * 

Unions have more facts from their own research than most companies.--Personnel 

Director, larger southern company. 
* * * 

I look with disfavor on joint studies with unions on almost every topic. Too many 
of the ‘facts’ in any study are evaluative items. If the items are evaluated to the 
detriment of the union’s viewpoint, bargaining will be over one item of the study 
rather than the over-all concept or proposal.--T. C. Heagsteadt, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Van Cleef Bros. Inc., Div. of Johns- Manville, Chicago, Illinois. 


Finally, a number of executives object to joint studies on the grounds that it is inadvisable 


for the Company to transmit confidential data to the union. Such information, they fear, might 
be used with telling effect by the union itself. Moreover, ‘‘it could be very serious toa 
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competitive industry which feels certain statistics must be kept confidential’’, warns A. O. 
Preyer, Jr., Industrial Relations Manager of Barnes Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Favoring Joint Studies 





The prime argument of Panel members who advocate a joint union-management study on 
the feasibility of GAW, is that only when all aspects of a problem are fully understood by both 
sides can a satisfactory solution be arrived at. Some of the ways in which this thought is 
expressed include the following: 


Our experience is that the union will adopt a more realistic viewpoint and have 
less of the ‘‘pie in the sky’’ demands and attitude if they are aware of some of 
management’s financial problems.--Bert L. Steele, Personnel Manager, General 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

* x * 


It always helps to get the union ‘‘on the book’’ with you. Their job, and manage- 
ment’s, is to make jobs secure. If you’ve got a union now, you'll probably have it for 
a long time. ‘‘Opening the books’’ and making available all aspects of a problem like 
this is one of the best ways to keep the union conservative, sensible, and cooperative. 
--R. H. MacMichael, Personuel Manager, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Mountain 
View, California. 

x x * 

It is my belief that only through the joint understanding of any labor-management 
problem can there be a solution found that will satisfy both parties.--Robert 
Slauenwhite, Personnel Director, Art Steel Company, Inc., New York, New York. 

* * * 

I believe a joint study is a ‘‘must’’ rather than an educational device, because the 
union must be an important part in setting up this program.--David Frank, Personnel 
Director, Kar] Lieberknecht, Inc., Reading, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

If handled properly, combined efforts of union and management officials could 
result in employment stabilization as well as strengthen management-union relation- 
ships.--James E. Dunnington, Personnel Manager, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Among the proponents of joint studies are a couple who advocate such projects on a na- 
tional scale. Donald D. Campbell, Personnel Director of Standard Coil Products Company, 
Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois airs this idea as follows: 


It probably would be very beneficial to the economy if both management and unions 
on a national scale were to jointly study the benefits and problems affiliated with 
wage or employment guarantees. If only the problems confronting management on the 
subject of GAW were to be understood by its supporters, the sessions would have 
more than accomplished their purpose. 


Other Views on Joint Studies 





As the figures at the outset of this section suggest, quite a few Panel members do not 
come out strongly either for or against joint studies as such. Some of the compromise positions 
which they adopt are outlined below: 


A joint study might be of some value if handled properly. However, management 
must make it clear to the union that such is not an indication of an over-all precedent 
to be followed whenever a new problem arises.--E. T. Ballard, Personnel Director, 
Dresser Equipment Company, Beaumont, Texas. 

* * * 


I feel that any study on the feasibility of a wage or employment guarantee is en- 
tirely a management responsibility. I do think, however, that union representatives 
should be kept advised of planning developments and should be brought into the study 
on problems regarding assignment to available work, and the like.--J. William 
Stuart, Industrial Relations Director, Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc., New York, 


New York 
os * * 
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I feel that the success of such a venture would depend entirely on the kind of 
leadership the particular local involved has. Some union leaders would participate 
quite objectively in such a study. Others would get very emotional and irrational 
with the result that no agreement could be reached on the interpretation of the data 
obtained.-- Employee Relations Manager, smaller eastern company. 

x * * 

The ‘‘joint study’’ of a negotiable matter implies that a special committee would 
be named by the union to meet with management on a level distinct from the bargain- 
ing table. The value of such an approach would depend largely on the internal structure 
of the union group, primarily as to the strength such a special committee would have. 
Generally speaking the study of any issue can most effectively be undertaken with the 
elected bargaining representatives who compose the Workmen’s Committee, not be- 
cause they have greater capability of understanding special issues but because they 
have the most general support of the union body whom they represent.--Director of 
Safety & Personnel, larger southwestern company. 


PREPARING TO MEET THE UNION DRIVE - PRELIMINARY STEPS 
Prior to the actual demand by a union for a wage or employment guarantee, Panel mem- 
bers envisage a great many concrete actions which personnel-industrial relations executives 
can take. These actions encompass the areas of communications to employees, ‘‘education’’ 
of top and middle management, and public relations. 


Communications to Employees 





For purposes of clarifying and emphasizing management’s position on GAW among em- 
ployees, Panel members suggest the use of all the usual communications media: letters, 
house organs, bulletin boards, reading racks, employee meetings, and word-of-mouth. Other 
suggestions include distributing annual and quarterly stockholder reports to employees, taking 


a poll of employee opinion, and instituting economic education programs such as the American 
Economic Foundation program. 


Summarizing the measures urged by a number of executives, the Personnel Director in 
a smaller midwestern company says: 


We would suggest that letters be written to the employees at their homes stating 
why the proposal would be impractical at our particular plant. Also, we would make 
available to our employees all of the pamphlets and other literature pertaining to 


the many undesirable aspects ci GAW which would have their effect upon our 
employees. 


Specific approaches which are outlined by Panel members for effective communications 
to employees include the following ideas: 


Employment Stability 





Study your specific position and do all you can to stabilize employment. If your 
employment is stable, tell the story through your plant paper. If you cannot stabilize 
your employment, I believe your employees will know why -- but to make sure, give 
it publicity.--W. P. Harrington, Industrial Relations Director, Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Threat to Economic System 





Publicize to employees the real economic changes that might be brought about by 
GAW that would change the economic system that made this country the great in- 


dustrial nation that it is today.--John S. Vozella, Personnel Director, Presto Lock 
Company, Garfield, New Jersey. 


Dependence on Sales 





In our case, we constantly keep driving home to our employees the fact that their 
jobs are dependent upon our receiving orders. We do this by periodical letters to the 
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homes of the employees.--W. P. Dudley, Vice President, The Ohio Steel Foundry 
Company, Lima, Ohio. 


Effect of GAW on Job Security 





The Company should inform employees of the effect that a GAW plan would have on 
the employee’s future job security, when related to the Company’s ability to secure 
and profitably produce orders.--Personnel Manager, smaller midwestern company. 


Benefits of Teamwork 





Explain that the Company has the same goal -- that is, steady work with good 
wages. Explain how this can be accomplished by the employee producing good quality 
work with his best efforts, by the Company supplying modern equipment and tools and 


by aggressively ‘‘selling the market’’.--Personnel Administrator, larger eastern 
company. 


High Wages Offset Fluctuation 





In some industries the fluctuations in work are compensated for in the wage rates. 
Communications devices should give employees a comparative report on this.--C. A: 
Voris, Employee Relations Director, Albers Super Markets, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GAW Unfavorable to Senior Employees 





If seniority is followed and the younger employee is laid off and still guaranteed 
an annual wage even though he performs no work, isn’t he being given preferential 
treatment over the older employee whose income is no greater but who remains on 
the payroll and is required to work for his paycheck?-~-Harold L. Colvin, Ass’t. 
Production Manager, The Nestle Company, Inc., White Plains, New York. 
*K a = 
How does the Union, with its emphasis on seniority and its importance to the in- 
dividual member, get around the inequity which results when junior employees on lay- 
off exhaust the GAW fund before their seniors get the axe? It is very probable that em- 
ployees with three to five years of service could draw GAW benefits for some time, 
but five to ten year employees laid off a few months later would find no GAW money 
available under the plan.--Robert J. Wagner, Industrial Relations Manager, Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
3K aK XC 


Stress that GAW is contrary to the interests of senior employees because they are 
losing a general increase to protect union employees.--W. A. Reifel, Industrial Re- 
lations Director, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, New York, New York. 


Wage Guarantee vs. Other Guarantees 





Since every employee is a consumer, many are share-holders, and all are tax- 
payers, it should be in the national interest to closely examine the implications of 
guaranteeing wages but not prices, dividends, or taxes.--W. F. Cook, Industrial Re- 
lations Director, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


High Wages Currently Enjoyed 





Our most effective method is to encourage our people to compare their W-2 forms 
(withholding tax) with others. Most of our lower classed employees find that they 
have better annual wages than some of their skilled relatives working in other plants 
in our area.--Walter H. Smith, Personnel Manager, R & IE Equipment Division, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Company a Good Place to Work 





The first step is to convince the employees that management believes them to be 
human beings. This convincing must come through action as well as through words. 
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Second, create the ‘‘feeling of belonging’’. Then follow with economic education.-- 
Bert L. Steele, Personnel Manager, General Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Not all personnel-industrial relations officers believe that the prospect of a guaranteed 
annual wage demand should be the signal for an all-out campaign by management among the 
rank and file. For instance, the Personnel Director in a smaller southern company advocates 
the following slow-breaking procedure: 


Start with a ‘‘quiet’’ educational program involving, first, top management; then 
down the line to and including union representatives. The last step should involve 
in-plant publicity to coincide with the union representative’s educational sessions 
which should be held jointly with the lower supervisory group. 


Meanwhile, a considerable number of Panel members caution strongly against giving any 
publicity whatsoever to GAW before union demands have actually been launched. The reasoning 
behind this warning is made clear in these statements by personnel executives: 





We would definitely avoid any ‘‘airing’’ of the problems of GAW before any pro- 
posals have been made, to avoid encouragement to the unions to ask for it.--Personnel 
Manager, smalier eastern company. 

* * * 

It would be a mistake for management of a company, before such a proposal has 
been made, to campaign against it -- especially among their employees. Why give it 
publicity and magnify its importance? If it develops later that it is an issue, then 
you may have to speak out to your employees and the public. My advice is to give 
the annual wage guarantee no publicity. It may not be an issue with your employees. 
Don't go out of your way to make it one.--Industrial Relations Manager, larger 
eastern company. 

* * * 

For our part, we would plan no steps before such a proposal is made to us by one 
of our unions. We do not want to suggest to our employees that we expect such a re- 
quest to be made.--Industrial Relations Director, larger midwestern company. 


Education of Management 





Keeping top and middle management fully informed on all aspects of GAW is a vital step 
in preparing to meet the union demand, according to a large number of personnel and industrial 
relations executives. Some of the ways in which companies go about this are sketched below 
by members of the Personnel Policies Forum: 


In our Company, since this question (GAW) has arisen in a general way, our Vice 
President in Charge of Personnel has been collecting and distributing such materials 
on the subject as seem to him to be of interest. These materials have been books, 
study reports, magazine articles and the like. Distribution has been made to top 
management and industrial and public relations personnel. We have not made any 
communication with employees directly on this subject.--Coordinator of Industrial 
Relations, larger southern company. 

* * * 

Make top management aware of the multitude of problems connected with the guar- 
anteed annual wage problem.--J. C. Easland, Industrial Relations Manager, The Trane 
Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

The most important step is education of top management officials. Statistics and 
graphs, illustrating the extent of fluctuations in employment levels, must first be used 
to assure consideration at the top. Without full support of sales and production execu- 
tives, little can be accomplished.-- William Wesley Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, 
Lever Brothers Company, New York, New York. 

* * * 

Make sure that top management officials are advised of all trends in GAW activities 

in their company, industry, and geographical area as well as nationally. Be prepared 
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to answer questions by employees.--R. J. Chappelow, Personnel Director, Western 
Felt Works, Chicago, Illinois. 
K *« oS 

In order to acquaint top management and public relations officials, the American 
Management Association has had several conferences on this particular subject. 
Local Chambers of Commerce and the National Chamber of Commerce also have 
much information on the topic. I would advise an extensive study of the material 
that is available from these many sources.--Charles H. Mattern, Personnel Director, 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


Public Relations 





A variety of tacks on which to steer a public relations course are volunteered by Panel 
members. Aiming for desirable legislation, and seeking to put pressure on union leadership, 
are but two of the approaches suggested. Advertising by individual companies, as well as co- 
operation among all companies, are recommended as effective methods for making manage- 
ment’s position on GAW more watertight. 


Here are a number of ideas for public relations work on the employment guarantee question, 
as advanced by personnel executives: 


Press for Legislation 





Apply pressure for better unemployment and social security legislation on a sound 
basis and financed by joint employer-employee contributions.--Industrial Relations 
Manager, smaller midwestern company 

* * * 

Support associations or groups backing legislation which agrees with management’s 

stand.--Personnel Manager, smaller midwestern company. 


Counteract Union Leadership 





I think it is helpful to plant the seed with all employees in order that they may be 
familiar with some of the dangers of employment or wage guarantees. I am thinking 
not from the standpoint of an individual company but as a general picture. In other 
words, if our employees as well as employees from other companies around us know 
a bit about GAW, and some of the dangers of having such guarantees in companies 
across the country, then they may voice opinions to union leaders -- rather than 
having a few union leaders tell the employees what they want.--Dana A. Burdette, 
Personnel Director, Eberhard Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

I believe that in order to counteract the propaganda now being given such prominent 
display through labor periodicals and newspapers by top union management, the com- 
panies should place the facts before the public and especially before their own em- 


ployees.--John G. Koopman, General Plant Superintendent, Electric Energy, Inc... 
Joppa, Illinois. 


Stress Cost to Public 





In our particular state, in view of several restrictive labor laws already existing 
and the threat of additional ones, I would feel that a public relations approach would 
be our first thought. I believe that we could impress the public with the problem of 
rising cost of their purchase of homes, school buildings, roads, and so forth, as a 
result of any guaranteed annual wage. The resulting clamor echoing in the State 
Legislature and the courts would have a salutary effect on the union position.-- 


Jack Grady, Industrial Relations Manager, Fisher Contracting Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


* * * 

For public relations, work on the aspect of continuing present unemployment plans 
-- a pool supported by the many for the benefit of the few.--Kenneth R. Shields, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Filice & Perrelli Canning Company, Inc., Richmond, California. 
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Use Advertising Approach 





It should be made public through advertising media that the company is engaged 
in full-time research and development on products that would provide steadier em- 
ployment throughout the year.--Donald D. Campbell, Personnel Director, Standard 
Coil Products Company, Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois. 

* * * 

I think the question of GAW is of such proportions that industry should develop a 
united front and cooperate in using its most skilled advertising and public relations 
men to develop whatever educational material should be used.--R. H. Keane, Per- 
sonnel Director, The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


DATA NEEDED IN NEGOTIATIONS 
What kinds of data should a personnel-industrial relations department assemble in pre- 


paring to negotiate on a guaranteed annual wage? The following checklist summarizes the 
recommendations of Panel members on this matter: 





CHECKLIST - DATA NEEDED IN NEGOTIATIONS 


Details of GAW Plans 





Study successful (eg., Hormel) and unsuccessful plans 
Discuss with other companies which face GAW demands 
Gather data from employer and management associations 


Costs of GAW (Over-all) 





Estimate probable costs -- based on past layoff or shutdown experience 
Weigh feasibility of employment guarantee vs. money guarantee 


Employment 





Extent of employment fluctuation in past -- probable future trends 

Amount of time worked in previous years, by seniority groupings 

Ratio of long-service employees to newer employees 

Layoffs -- by cause -- distinguished from separations 

Cost (per employee) of layoff and rehire 

Cost of increasing work force during peak periods, vs. overtime hours 

Work schedules “ 

Manning tables (for interchange of personnel) 

Training (and cost) necessary for greater employee flexibility 

Absenteeism 

Employees on leave or other inactive status 

Savings possible through lower turnover or smaller work-force (lower unemployment 
and social security contributions, lower group insurance costs) 

Wage records (payroll earnings) 

Fringes and benefits company already has 

Comparative wages and fringes -- local, national 


Production 


Past records (ups and downs) -- probable future trends 

Plant capacity -- limitations (die to key operations or machines) 

Efficiency (productivity) of work force -- tie together production and payroll records 
Lost-time (and accident) records 

Time and earnings lost by employee rather than company actions 
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Inventory 


Amount of stockpiling possible 
Cost of carrying inventory 
Cost of expanding warehousing operations 


Sales 
Past and present records (in and out of season) -- competitive position -- projected 
future sales 
Effect of added (GAW) costs on competitive position 
Financial 


Complete financial data: revenues, operating expenses, depreciation requirements, new 
capital requirements, cost of living, earnings per share, dividends per share 
declared, etc. 

Ratio of profits going to wages, investment, development 

Records showing cyclical nature of business 

Changing profit picture from year to year 

Effect of change in excise.tax on inventory 


Unemployment Compensation 





Local (or state) unemployment pay practices 
Management contributions to unemployment compensation 
Effects of GAW on local (or state) unemployment benefits 





A number of executives stress the importance of working with data peculiar to the local 
situation. Thus, William C. Dahn, Personnel Director of The Cleveland Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio declares: 


Every industry and company must make its own case, depending on its own 
particular conditions. 


One executive proposes that management try out its data and techniques in a ‘‘dry run’’ 
operation, before going into actual negotiations. He advises: 


Don’t go in half-cocked. Have one of the management team pretend that he is 
the union’s chief negotiator (an ex-union negotiator would be fine), and let him try 
to punch holes in management’s proposals and facts Then plug the holes and go in 
to win.--R. H. MacMichael, Personnel Manager, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Mountain View, California. 


COUNTERPROPOSALS BY MANAGEMENT 
A variety of counterproposals on guaranteed wage and employment demands are suggested 
by Panel members. Some of these counterproposals are modifications of GAW plans, while 
others are alternatives to be offered in lieu of GAW. 


Counterproposals on GAW 





Among suggested counteroffers on GAW plans, proposals to limit the number of employ- 
ees covered are made more frequently by Panel members than any other suggestion. 


The full list of recommended counterproposals on GAW, with amplifying remarks by 
their sponsors, are as follows: 
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Limit Number of Employees Covered 





It seems apparent that it would be almost impossible to consider maintaining the 
entire work force on an annual basis, and the problem would be to sell to the Union 
the desirability of reducing the work force to guarantee employment to a given per- 
centage of the employees.-- Frank Nelson, Personnel Director, Clearing Machine 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Relax Seniority and Sick Leave Provisions 





For trading possibilities there might be a loosening up of seniority to permit more 
by~passing on a basis of ability and/or production, and also a loosening up of sick 
leave provisions and of payments on other welfare plans.--Personnel Manager, smaller 
western company. 


Get More Union Collaboration 





Counterproposals to the Union might be along the line of their cooperation in in- 
stallation of better production methods, better attendance, safety programs, standard 
production quotas, and the like.--Robert Slauenwhite, Personnel Director, Art Steel 
Company, Inc., New York, New York. 


Eliminate Overtime Pay 





Consider the possibility of overtime penalties, due to the contract or otherwise, 
being eliminated.--Alfred P. Koch, Personnel Director, The Miller Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


Eliminate Call-Out Pay 





Counterproposals should include reduction of overtime, the elimination of call- 
out pay, and items of a similar nature which would show the Union in a convincing 
manner that for the Company to undertake the continued responsibility of a guaranteed 
wage, they in turn would have to be guaranteed means whereby an evening process 
would be effected cost-wise --Industrial Relations Director, smaller southern 
company 


Lower Wages to Prevailing Level 





If we are to discuss a guaranteed annual wage, then we should simultaneously dis- 
cuss the reduction of building trades wage scales fo those comparable with other in- 
dustries in the area. If we paid our common labor, truck drivers, and ship em- 
ployees the going rate of other industries, we might be willing to take a look at the 
guaranteed annual wage situation. However, I am sure that we would never have to 
worry about the latter because the unions would never concede the former.--Jack 
Grady, Industrial Relations Manager, Fisher Contracting Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Demand Guaranteed Work Force 
Tie Wages to Profits 








Make these counterproposals: the Union will provide a guaranteed work force, 
moreover, in exchange for a guaranteed wage the Union will agree to take a cut in 
wages if profits fall below a specific point.--J. K. Dunbar, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Riverside, California. 


Modify Seniority, Other Working Conditions 
Impose Definite Time Limit on Guarantee 








In general, modification of seniority provisions and overtime agreements should 
be insisted upon. The existing contract should be thoroughly reviewed for desirable 
modifications to other working conditions -- work restrictions, manning tables, 
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cushion pay, etc. Granted either through necessity or desirability the wage guarantee 
should be negotiated for a definite time period, preferably for not more than one 
year.--W. P. Bell, Personnel Manager, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Crockett, California. 


Disqualify Striking Employees 





Counterproposals include permitting unlimited transfer of employees to get in 
hours of work regardless of seniority restrictions, limiting workers covered by GAW, 
and disqualifying any employee from the guarantee if he strikes or participates in 
similar work stoppages.--Labor Relations Director, larger eastern company. 


Limit Number of Weeks Guaranteed 
Tie in with Unemployment Insurance 








Some possible counterproposals would be: to limit the guarantee to 44 weeks, 
limit coverage to only those employees with fixed amounts of service, and tie in 
with unemployment insurance.--J. William Stuart, Industrial Relations Director, 
Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc., New York, New York. 


Offer Bonus or Incentive Pay 





The thought occurs to me that perhaps some manufacturers who feel that they 
are forced to adopt a guaranteed annual wage might offer a guaranteed minimum 
annual wage schedule, to be supplemented by a production bonus or incentive wage 
payments or to change such present schedules from a current to an annual basis.-~- 
Phil Creager, Personnel Manager, The Diamond Match Company, Chico, California. 


Several Panel members also point out the need for inserting provisions in a GAW plan 
limiting the Company’s liability under certain circumstances. The Industrial Relations 
Director in a smaller southern company puts it this way: 


Needless to say, there would have to be an escape provision if it appeared that 
the Company would have to accept the Union’s proposal, so that business conditions 
would dictate whether or not the guaranteed provision would remain operative. 


One possible consequence of a union demand is pictured by Paul L. Gnam, Personnel 
Manager, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, Minriesota, as follows: 


If a guaranteed annual wage is demanded, employers will guarantee the very 
minimum. As an example, employees in some of our warehouses work a 42-hour 
week. Under a demand for the annual wage, we would guarantee only 40 hours or less 
per week. ; 


A word of caution to executives negotiating on GAW is given by W. P. Bell, Personnel 
Manager of California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Crockett, California, who says: 


Management should clearly understand that the offer of a too limited and too re- 
strictive plan might do more harm from the standpoint of employee morale and labor 
relations than an outright refusal to grant the guarantee. 


Counterproposals in Lieu of GAW 





In addition to counteroffers on GAW, Panel members also put forward a number of sug- 
gestions to be offered in place of GAW. Modified seniority provisions to give greater security 
to senior employees, improved fringe benefits, and profit-sharing are but some of these 
measures. The full list of alternatives to GAW, as advocated by personnel-industrial relations 
executives, follows: 
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Improved Unemployment Compensation 





Review the possibility of higher unemployment taxes, perhaps contributory, which 
would provide greater benefits for longer periods.-~-Louis Smith, Employee Relations 
Manager, Orange & Rockland Electric Company, Munroe, New York. 


Shorter Work Week 





Some consideration should be given to an alternate plan for a shorter workweek. 
--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 


Improved Fringe Benefits 
Greater Stability for Senior Employees 








By way of counterproposals, be prepared to offer improvements in fringe benefits 
such as severance pay, pay in lieu of notice of layoff, year-end service or other 
bonuses, accumulated vacation pay, and so forth. Also review existing seniority pro- 
visions and be prepared to modify clauses to assure the relatively more senior em- 
ployee greater stability of employment by broadening job retention rights in instances 
of layoff, and recall rights after layoff.--Walter M. Mitchell, Personnel Director, 
Mundet Cork Corporation, North Bergen, New Jersey. 


Profit-Sharing 





As a counterproposal, offer a profit-sharing plan.--Sam Kirby, Vice President, 
Marion Manufacturing Company, Marion, Virginia. 


Joint Employee-Company Fund 





It is possible that in some industries at least, companies could organize a fund con- 
tributed to by employees as well as company to allow for [continuous] income for the 
wage earner -- based perhaps on his production above quota, length of service, at- 
tendance, and so forth. Any variety of qualifications could be used to determine the 
amount of compensation for each employee. This would amount to unemployment 
compensation administered by an employee-management committee. This method 
would also insure return of competent well trained personnel for ‘‘in season’’ 
periods.--James E. Dunnington, Personnel Manager, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


IS GAW PRACTICAL? 


The crux of the whole guaranteed wage and employment issue is bound up in one question: 


Is GAW practical® In overwhelming numbers, members of the Personnel Policies Forum 
maintain that in their opinion it is not. 


Panel members were asked what specific problems the introduction of a guaranteed 


annual wage would raise in their respective companies. Only a handful (10 percent) of those 
answering indicated that they would have few if any problems under GAW; for the most part 
these respondents are in non-manufacturing industries (utilities, banking, retailing, or service) 
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with fairly stable personnel requirements. Upholding this minority viewpoint, W. E. Gordon, 
Assistant Vice President, Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Oregon, declares: 
‘‘Our problems under GAW would probably be very few, as our business is inherently stable.’’ 


The remainder of the Panel, however, envisage a multitude of difficulties created by GAW. 
Added cost factors would affect all aspects of an enterprise, leading to problems in production, 
personnel, and sales. The additional financial burden imposed by GAW, emerges as the dominant 
theme of executive thinking on this question. The added cost factor colors the remarks of 
over one-third of all Panel members, who foresee dangers ranging from ‘‘an added burden’’ 
to ‘‘a guarantee of bankruptcy’’. 





Executives are quick to point out the cost hazard of GAW in any industry which is not 
completely stable; the following comments are typical: 


Added fixed costs would create a burden during slow periods.--Walter E. Miller, 

Jr., Industrial Relations Director, Kwikset Locks, Inc., Anaheim, California. 
OK x x 

GAW would not be practicable due to fluctuation of employment. The added ex- 
pense would necessarily have to be figured into cost of our product and this would 
price us out of business.--Personnel Director, smaller southern company. 

* * x“ 

A guaranteed annual wage would certainly further aggravate higher production 
costs during slack periods. In a highly competitive industry such as ours, even a 
slight increase in costs to an individual company could be very serious to that 
company.--Industrial Relations Officer, larger eastern company. 

6 2K x“ 

If our growth were to stop or our business to recede, we would experience diffi- 
cult problems with a guaranteed annual wage.--J. C. Easland, Industrial Relations 
Manager, The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

The financial burden (liability), though presently indeterminate, would unques- 
tionably be great. Such a potential liability would be a strong deterring factor on any 
possible or planned expansion in this, a growth industry.--D. V. Brondyke, Ass’t. 
to President, Ironrite, Inc., Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

* OK x 

For the industry to be saddled with a guaranteed annual wage would, I believe, not 
only make operations inefficient but would largely preclude its ability to be flexible 
to meet foreign competition and sharp fluctuations in metal prices. In addition, the 
incentive to search for and develop new mining properties, which is already hampered 
by existing Federal tax laws, would be further blunted if the labor cost could not be 
made flexible to meet market conditions. A guaranteed annual wage may have a 
place only in industries, that can be stabilized.--M. A. Kuryla, Industrial Relations 
Manager, United States Smelting Refining & Mining Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Even in industries which are relatively stable, some personnel executives foresee real 
dangers inGAW. For instance, the Industrial Relations Manager in a larger eastern company 
declares: 


Although the electric utility industry has the inherent advantage of greater em- 
ployment stability, it would meet the same problems as other industries with respect 
to the guaranteed annual wage, in the event of a severe recession and resultant de- 
crease in manpower requirements. 


Production Problems 





GAW would create specific difficulties in the production process, Panel members believe. 
Of these, perhaps the most serious would be scheduling problems and curtailed volume. 
Other difficulties are included in the following list: 
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Curtailed Volume 





A guaranteed annual wage would possibly cause curtailment of peak production 
during the busy season, and have a tendency to decrease the annual volume of pro- 


duction.--Fred A. Christ, Personnel Manager, Brunner Manufacturing Company, 
Utica, New York. 


Scheduling Difficulties 





GAW would bring problems in production scheduling and in forecasting work force 
requirements.--Sam Kirby, Vice President, Marion Manufacturing Corporation, 
Marion, Virginia. 


Need for More Planning and Automation 





We would have to have more accurate surveys by the Research Department, an 
increased planning section, and increased automatic equipment.-- Personnel Director, 
smaller western company. 


More Contracting of Work 





It would not be too difficult for us to work out a workable guaranteed wage plan, 
but to make it economically sound and protect ourselves we would have to contract 
maintenance work more often. This of course causes fluctuating demands for 


contractors’ employees and would not help the over-all economic problem.-~-Industrial 
Relations Director, smaller southwestern company. 


Reduced Mobility of Operations 





One other factor which multiplant companies in particular have to recognize, 
is the extent to which GAW can limit their operations in the area of consolidation, 
relocation, and transfer of operations from one plant to another.--Labor Relations 
Manager, larger midwestern company. 


Closely tied in with production problems are problems of inventory. In this area a num- 
ber of executives point out their inability to stockpile products. Yet GAW would force them to 
maintain steady production regardless of orders. 


Personnel Problems 





- 


Serious problems would arise in every aspect of the personnel situation under GAW, in 
the estimation of Panel members. Lowered morale, a static work force, lack of flexibility, 
slowdown in production -- these are but some of the evils pictured by executives as ensuing 
from wage or employment guarantees. An elaboration of personnel problems GAW would 
create follows, as visualized by the Panel: 


Lowered Morale 





GAW would shortly bring very serious financial problems and it would bring even 
more serious morale problems, since those working for pay would envy those not 
working but securing pay. The guarantee would also tend to slow down productivity 
of those covered.--P. D. Moore, Manager, Employee & Plant Community Relations, 
Carboloy Department of General Electric Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Lowered Incentive 





With a guaranteed annual wage there would be a tendency to hamper individual 
incentive and reduce unit output per manshift.--M. A. Kuryla, Industrial Relations 
Manager, United States Smelting Refining and Mining Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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Objections Among Employees Currently Favored. 





At the present time our work force is divided into two groups, a ‘‘share the work’”’ 
group and a ‘‘junior roster’’. Men on the junior roster must be laid off before there can 
be any reduction below 40 hours for the other men. This in itself amounts to a guaran- 
teed wage to the ‘‘share the work’’ group and has been a part of our union contract for 
20 years. I believe our men would be reluctant to change this.--Calvin C. Purnell, 
Personnel Manager, Warner Company, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


Selective Hiring 





This prospect would definitely place added emphasis on highly selective hiring. 
It might even result in a static work force.--Industrial Relations Director, larger 
midwestern company. 


Lack of Flexibility in Work Force 





As we see it, the most specific problem would be the internal movement of our 
work force. To reduce labor turnover without increasing overtime, we would need 
greater flexibility of our work force from job to job and department to department.-- 
T. C. Heagsteadt, Industrial Relations Manager, Van Cleef Bros. Inc., Div. of Johns- 
Manville, Chicago, Illinois. 


Elimination of Overtime 





We would tend to shy away from hiring additional workers during peak periods of 
production, and would eliminate the possibility of overtime.--Robert Slauenwhite, 
Personnel Director, Art Steel Company, Inc., New York, New York. 


Increased Training 





It would call for more selection of employees who can be trained in several de- 
partments and on several different kinds of instruments. It would mean more train- 
ing, more careful screening of employees, and would increase costs at the expense 
of production.--George E. Gullen, Jr., Industrial Relations Manager, Detroit Controls 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


Create Need for Pension Review 





It could conceivably necessitate viewing our retirement income plan in a new 
light.--Harold L. Colvin, Ass’t. Production Manager, The Nestle Company, Inc., 
White Plains, New York. 


Handicap in Competing for Labor 





Introduction of the guaranteed annual wage in other companies in the area would 
put our company at a disadvantage in competing for labor.--P. D. Moore, Manager, 
Employee & Plant Community Relations, Carboloy Department of General Electric 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Sales Problems 





Executives predict difficulties in the sales end of an enterprise in the event of a guaran- 
teed wage. Loss of business and an upset price structure are the gravest of these consequences, 
which are described as follows: 


Limited Operations 





We would be forced to limit operations to the maximum amount of business we 
were ‘‘certain’’ of, or else pass the entire cost to our customers.-~-Joseph W. 
Kennedy, Jr., Operating Ass’t. to Vice President, Copperweld Steel Company, 
Warren, Ohio. 
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Upset Price Structure 





It seems to me that if the paper industry had the guaranteed wage, there would in 
times of market slackness be chaos in the price structure of the product. A company 
could afford to sell its product for a considerable loss rather than have to pay the 
layoff wage.--Personnel Manager, smaller southern company. 


Loss of Business 





It would increase costs to such an extent that we would be noncompetitive with all 
of the smaller companies who certainly would not undertake such a program.--A. J, 
Hall, Ass't. Vice President, Burnham Corporation, Irvington, New York. 


Require More Planning 





It would mean a rather careful analysis of our market and considerable planning 
with prospective purchasers to insure steady employment.--Frank Nelson, Personnel 
Director, Clearing Machine Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Administrative Problems 





A few Panel members speculate on technical difficulties that installing and operating GAW 
would generate -- for instance, devising a satisfactory formula, and maintaining adequate 
records. Comments: 


Record Keeping 





We would be faced with the problem of developing an accurate cost accounting 
control system that would include the cost of the guaranteed annual wage.--Ford R. 
Larrabee, Vice President, Cincinnati Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Devising GAW Formula 





Our knowledge of negotiations with the UAW-CIO with which we deal, suggests to 
us that it would be extremely difficult to negotiate aspects related to the so-called 
guaranteed annual wage, different from the pattern which will probably be estab- 
lished (if at all) by one of the three major automobile companies.--Walter L. 
Christon, Industrial Relations Director, Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

* * * 7 

Our chief problem is the drastic variation of conditions in our several plants. In 
one instance there are practically no employees with less than ten years’ service, 
and turnover is exceptionally low. At another location the nature of the products 
manufactured and merchandising policies require spasmodic surges of production 
with concurrent hiring of many temporary employees. Turnover rates are high and 
the majority of employees have short service. It is difficult to devise any single 
formula for these widely divergent situations.--William Wesley Pear, Labor Relations 
Analyst, Lever Brothers Company, New York, New York. 


Over-all Evaluation 





One theme which keeps recurring in the statements of Panel members is that guaranteed 
sales are a prime prerequisite to guaranteed wages or employment. For example, Donald A. 
Strauss, Employee Relations Manager of Beckman Instruments, Inc., South Pasadena, 
California, says: 


In view of fluctuating sales a guaranteed annual wage is hardly feasible. We 
could of course stabilize employment by manufacturing for inventory, but this is 
enormously costly. It appears to me that a guaranteed annual wage is not a possibili- 
ty in this industry unless someone discovers ‘‘guaranteed annual sales’’. 
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Other criticisms of GAW by Panel members: 


GAW is quite impractical as we now operate. Most so-called ‘‘guaranteed annual 
wage’’ plans now in effect are not that at all, so far as all employees are concerned, 
Usually only part of the work force are guaranteed, and they for only part of a year’s 
work -- 60, 70, or 80 percent. This selected group gets this security at the expense 
of the balance of the work force rather than at the expense of the company.--C. W. 
Loomis, Vice President, Bemis Brothers Bag Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

x x x 

We have studied the guaranteed annual wage by applying it to two of our mills. In 

our opinion, the guaranteed annual wage is not practical in our business.--Macon P. 


Miller, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray, 
North Carolina. 
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PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 
Supervisory Merit- Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 
Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 
The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 
Community Relations, August, 1953 

Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 


Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 


Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 
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